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LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
Addressed to one of the Editors of the New-York Observer. 
Lonpon, March 27, 1828. 
My dear Sir,—I have been so much in the way 
ofgiving you an account of men, and have said com- 
tively so little of things, since I have been here, 
that you may perhaps think my curiosity in respect 
the formet, had lea we fo negivet the latter alto- 
ther. ‘I'o convince you that this is not quitg true, 
Tam going to devote part of this letter to aff enu- 
meration—for it .can be little more than an enum- 
eration—of some of the interesting objects and pla- 
ces which I have visited in this great city. 

I believe I have already alluded to the fact of my 
having ascended the magnificent dome of St. Paul’s 
Church. The magnitude of this building, the beau- 
tyof the interior, thé richness of its paintings, its 
whispering gallery, which seems almost like a place 
of magic, with its immense bells and clock, render 
it at once one of the most imposing, superb, and cu- 
rious edifices which the world affords. A small 
chapel in this building only is devoted to public wor- 
ship: the edifice itself stands principally as an or- 
nament to the city, and as a noble monument of art. 

A few days since, I took a boat in company with 
one of my friends, and sailed a mile or two up the 
Thames, in order to have a fine view of Waterloo 
bridge, and that part of the city which borders up- 
onthe river. We landed near Westminster Ab- 
bey, and went to visit this magnificent receptacle 
ofthe dead. But instead of attempting a descrip- 
tion of it, to which I confess that I feel myself whol- 
ly incompetent, especially on so short a visit, I will 
amply give you a list ef some of the monuments 
which | contemplated with most interest, and in 
the same order in which I viewed them. They 
were those of Shakspeare, Garrick, Dryden, Sheri- 
dan, Johnson, Handel, Goldsmith, Barrow, Addi- 
wn, Gen. Andre, William Pitt, Percival, (assassin- 
ued in the House of Commons by Bellingham,) 
Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. South, Queen Elizabeth, Ma- 
ty Queen of Scots, Edward I., Gen. Wolfe, George 
Canning, Charles Fox, Henry Grattan, and Lord 
Mansfield ; and the list might be continued almost 
indefinitely. ‘The splendour of most of these mon- 
uments corresponds with the brilliant career of those 
whose memories they are designed to. perpetuate. 
Some of them are particularly interesting to the 
antiquary, as specimens of the taste of generations 
which have gone before us. Here also are to be 
seen the chairs in which the King and Queen were 
crowned: they bear marks of great antiquity, and 
have been not a little cut and injured by thievish 
"siters, who not satisfied with occupying them for 
ashort time, have carried them off by piecemeal, as 
ifevery piece that was obtained was a splinter or 
shaving of royalty. Iam sure that a lover of the 
arly might linger for months in Westminster Abbey, 
and then find himseif surrounded by an immense 
field of beauty and grandeur, which he had only 
begun to explore. But after all, I must confess 
that my impression in respect to this, as of the 
splendid cemetry in Paris, is, that there is a sort of 
painful discrepancy between such dazzling magnif- 
lence and the simple and humble condition of the 
dead. To my mind, the association which brings 
together the most superlative decorations of the chi- 
sel, and the mouldering and corrupted remains of 
Man, is too vinlent. IfI wished to have my mind 
ser helmed with an exhibition of worldly gran- 

fae or my taste gratified by the finest monuments 
Wa? I would certainly go to Pere la Chaise or 
" estminster Abbey ; but if I wished to indulge the 
‘imple emotions which, it seems to me, are most 





among the monuments of some retired and humble 
church-yard. 

In connexion with Westminster Abbey, I would 
mention another celebrated burial place, known by 
the name of Bun-hill fields, which is one of the 
most ancient in London. 1 know not that it em- 
bosoms the dust of a great nua! of of poets, or ora- 
tors, or statesmen; and the. monuwtats whieh it 
contains, though immensely numerous, are gener- 
ally simple and unadorned; but it does contain 
the dust of a greater number of holy men, and espe- 
ciatly eminent ministers of the gospel, than perhaps 
any other burial place on the globe. Here you 
walk over the remains of Bunyan and Owen, Bates 
and Watts, anda multitude of others, whose names 
are associated with all that is devoted in piety, and 
all that is noble in intellect, and whose names have 
long since been embalmed by the church of God. 
The places where some of these distinguished men 
once preached were pointed out to me, and parti- 
cularly the Berry-street chapel, in which Dr. Watts 
statedly officiated for many years. The church 
beneath which lie the remains of Richard Baxter, 
and that under which John Milton is buried, have 
also been shown me. I have walked through 
Smithfield market, the ground on which John 
Rogers, and many others of whom the world was 
not worthy, suffered martyrdom; and have passed 
through the sanctuary by which they went from the 
church, after hearing what was called the condem- 
ned sermon, into the field, to ascend to glory from 
amidst flames and fagots. ‘T'hese are places which 
are rendered interesting now only by association ; 
but I confess that to my mind they have opened a 
more interesting field of contemplation than the 
most stupendous works of art which have fallen 
within my observation. One of the most interest~ 
ing things connected with London, is, as one of my 
friends remarked the other day, that many parts of 
it not only suggest many interesting associations, 
but that these associations are often three or four 
deep; meaning that the same place has been the 
theatre of several important historical occurrences, 
during perhaps as many successive generations. 

The most fashionable and magnificent part of} 
London isthe west end of the town. The splen- 
did palaces, and extensive parks, and beautiful 
gardens to be seen here, give to this part of the city 
an appearance of variegated grandeur and elegance, 
which, I imagine, is scarcely any where else to be 
found. Regent’s park, particularly, is deservedly 
admired both for its extent and beauty. Regent- 
street is almost a street of palaces, and certainly 
presents an exhibition of wealth and splendour, 
which we look for in vain on our side of the Atlan- 
tic. But whether it be because I did not see this 
far-famed street to the best advantage, or whether 
it be because Broadway is in America, I must con- 
fess that on the whole I am inclined to give the 
preference to the latter , for though it is less splen- 
did than Regent’s street, it is far more airy and 
regulat. 5 

A few days before I arrived in London, the mel- 
ancholy catastrophe took place of the falling of the 
Brunswick Theatre. I have been to the spot, and 
seen the frightful mass of ruins, beneath which at 
least efeven poor mortals were crushed, and almost 
in the twinkling of an eye sent to their final ac- 
count. The event, awful as it was, has not impos- 
ed even a momentary check on this corrupt and cor- 
rupting institution. It has been noticed in several 
pulpits and once or twice in my hearing, in a very 
suitable and impressive manner. I am happy to 





learn by the way, that theatrical ampsements in 
London are evidently on the decline, J have heard 
“ € 


fact that the higher classes dine at too late am hour 
to permit them to attend. It is, of course, chiefly 
as the former cause operates, that the effect can be 
considered as indicating a favourable change in the 
state of public morals; as it may fairly be presumed 
that people who are abserit from the theatre for no 
better reason than that the play interferes with 
theiv hour-of dining, will seek. someother amuse- 
ment whose influence on society is scarcely less 
to be deprecated. 

Texpect to-morrow to take leave of London, 
with almost an assurance of never seeing it again. 
Bat the few weeks which I have passed here have 
been weeksof great interest ,and fruitful in incidents, 
the recollection of which will, I trust, be to mea 
rich source of pleasure while I live. I leave be- 
hind me many of the kindest and best people whom 
I ever knew; for it isa fact which I should not 
omit to state, that in the circle into whichI have 
been providentially thrown, not only the stand- 
ard of hospitality, but the standard of piety, is ex- 
ceedingly elevated. I leave them with feelings of 
deep regret, but it is a regret chastened by the re- 
flection, that in respect to nearly all of them, I may 
hope ere long to meet them in a world, where pain- 
ful separations will be unknown, and Christian 
friendships will be eternal. 

I am, dear sir, with sincere regard, 

-Keo—- 
SAVAGES FIRST SEEING A WATCH. 


One morning during Fenaw’s stay at this Island, 
some of the natives brought Mr. Mariner’s watch, 
which they had procured from his chest, and with 
looks of curiosity, inquired what it was. He took 
it from them, wound it up, and put it tothe ear of 
one of them and returned it. Every hand was now 
outstretched with eagerness to take hold of it—it 
was applied in turns to their ears—they were as- 
tonished at the noise it made—they listened again 
to it—turned it on every side, and exclaimed, ‘‘Moe- 
ovi” (it is alive.)—They then pinched and bit it, 
as if expecting it would squeak out—they looked 
at each other with wonder and laughed aloud, and 
snapped their fingers. One broughta sharp stone 
for Mr. Mariner to force it open with. He opened 
it in the proper way, and showed them the works. 
Several endeavoured to seize hold of it at once, 
but one ran off with it, and all the rest after him. 
About an hour after, they returned with the watch 
completely broken to pieces, and giving him the 
fragments, made signs for him to make it do «as it 
did before. Upon his making them understand 
that they had killed it, and that it was impossible to 
bring it to life again, the man who considered it as 
his property, exclaimed mow mow (spoiled) and 
making a hissing noise expressive of disappoint- 
ment, accused the rest of using violence ; and they 
in their turn accused each other. Whilst they 
were in high dispute, another native approached, 
who had seen and learned the use of a watch on 
board a French ship. Understanding the cause of 
their dispute, he called them all cow-vale (a pack 
of fools,) and explained in the following manner, 
the use of the watch. Making a circle in the sand, 
with sundry marks about its circumference, and 
turning a stick about the centre of the circle to rep- 
resent an index, he informed them that the use’ of 
it was to tell where the sun was—that when th® 
sun was in the east, the watch would point to such 
a mark, and when the sun was highest it would 
point low—and when in the west it would point 
there, and this he said the watch would do, although 
it was in the house, and could not see the sun; ad- 
ding that in the night time, it woukt tell what por- 
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tion of the day’s length it would be before the sun | 
would rise again. It would be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of their astonishment. One said 
it was an animal—another said it was a plant—but 
when he told them that it was manufactured, they | 
all exclaimed—Foon noor hoto! what an ingenious 
people.— Mariner’s account of the Tonga Islunds. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Rochester Obs. 
SKETCH OF A SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Some time since, I was called to pass a few! 
months in a town where there were many wealthy 
and well educated people; yet from some cause, 
which I could hardly account for, they had estab- 
lished no sabbath schools, notwithstanding they 
were situated within about three miles of a large 
and flourishing village where there were many of 
these excellent institutions. The great number of 
children which [ frequently saw in the streets on 
Sundays, among whom were some who possessed 
but very limited means of improvement, induced 
me to project the plan of establishing a sabbath 
school, which, after some reflection and consulta- 
tion on the subject, was actually accomplished. 
Alter a few weeks, the number of teachers increas- 
ed to 14, and also the scholars toabove 100. Vari- 
ous books and tracts were purchased and distribu- 
ted among them, and the progress of most of the 
classes was very flattering. It was soon observed 
that some of those boys, who had formerly disturb- 
ed the quiet of the neighborhood by their noisy, 
rude conduct, now manifested an uncommon de- 
gree of sobriety and were even heard to rebuke oth- 
ers for their unbecoming behaviour, particularly on 
the holy day of the Lord. Those tongues which had 
so lately fearlessly profaned the name of their Cre- 
ator, were now employed in repeating passages 
from his blessed word, and in singing hymns to his 
praise. 

Oh, it was a beautiful sight to behold so many 
dear children, coming regularly to the house of| 
God, each class following its respective teacher, | 











labors are not altogether without a blessing. 


In this school were two little boys whose parents|—the lamented Mrs. Cuarke. * 


were so extreemly poor as to be unable to procure 
decent clothing for them: With this however, they 
were provided by the Sabbath school society. On 
their first entrance, they could read and spell very 
imperfectly ; but they made such rapid progress as 
soon to be able to read correctly in the Bible and 
repeat many chapters of it. They grew very 
thoughtful and said tinuch about their miserable 
condition as unregenerated sinners and enemies to 
God.—At home, they would steal away into some 
lonely spot to converse about their souls, and pray 
to God to have mercy on them. At length they 
both found pardon and peace, and were filled with 


joy unspeakable and full of glory. Their father! 
was a very wicked man, and they were so deeply | 


grieved at the idea of his sinning against so holy 
and merciful a being as God, that they determined 
to tell him of his dreadful situation, and entreat him 
to flee to Jesus while he still had an opportunity. 
One day when they were sitting at dinner, they 
began to tell him about the astonishing love of God 
to sinners ;—but he ordered them to silence, and 
they went out and prayed earnestly that the Saviour 
would have mercy on him. When they were both 
on their knees, their father discovered them, and 
softly aproached to ascertain what they were doing. 
He heard them repeat his name with great tender- 
ness, and intreat heaven to pardon his sins, and 
make him a good and righteous man. ‘Their words 
made a deep impression on his mind, and he retur- 
ged to his house greatly troubled about his immor- 

1 soul. When his little boys came in, he conver- 
sed much with them and anxiously inquired what 
he must doto be saved. “ Pray to Jesus, dear pa- 
pa,” replied the eldest, overjoyed at the great 
change in his parent,—‘ he died for poor sinners, 


‘he found great joy and consolation in believing. 


| ber contains a few extracts from the Memoirs of the 


: »}years a valuable Sunday School Teacher. The 
and all wearing serious and attentive countenances. | following sketch of her character will be read with 
Parents were greatly delighted with the improve-| interest by our readers. To us it possesses a pecu- 


ment of their children, and teachers feel that their | liar interest, for its striking resemblance to the late 
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and he has promised to have mercy on all who, any thing was proposed calculated to promote the 
will come unto him.” ' good of the school, she became at once its promoter, 

The father retired to a secret place, where he re-|{n her the superintendents ever found a prompt 
mained several hours, in deep and earnest prayer, ,Coadjutor. While some of her fellow-laborers, both 
but could find no relief for his awakened soul ; he | male and female, (but generally only a few of them) 
continued in great agony of mind for some time,| were reasoning and demurring, with ‘I cannot 
till at length the Saviour’s pardoning smile dispelled | make my children do so and so—it is impossible’— 
the dark clouds that had gathered about him, and | her faith, operative here as ata throne of grace, 

was wont to say, ‘I believe it can be done’—and it 
was done. The energies of female minds are not 
often enough called into honorable exercise. 

* The spirit and conduct of Mrs. A. while in 
school is deserving of notice. Her whole soul ap. 
peared engaged in its duties, for they were a de. 
light toher. While encircled by the children, she 
was always serious, her. grand object being to train 
them for theskies. She bestowed much labor upon 
them to bring them to Christ ; this was all her care, 
In thus imparting religious instruction, a due propor 
tion of the time was occupied—this was indispen- 
sable with her view of its vast importance. The 
souls of Sabbath school children must never be for. 
gotten. Blessed also with a gift in prayer, how of 
ten did she pour out her heart before God ‘ for the 
dear little ones,’ feeling it to be her duty on every 
suitable occasion to pray with as well as for them. 
Those teachers who take up this cross, (if indeed it 
be a cross) have a decided advantage over those 
who do not. Seldom was she seen talking with any 
of the teachers during school hours, considering 
such a practice fraught with evil on many grounds, 
but one was paramount with her; it. was the child- 
ren’s time, and not a minute to trifle away. Her 
work was not done till the allotted time had expired, 

“* Another trait in her character was, a partiality 
to atiending all the teachers’ meetings, either for bue 
siness or religious exercises. She was rarely, absent 
from any of them. Hence she cultivated a spirit of 
love and union with her companions, and made her- 
self acquainted with the whole economy of. the 
School. No teacher can neglect such meetings 
without, sustaining disadvantage. She also endeav- 
oured in her place, (out of which she had too much 
prudence to move) to contribute to make those 
meetings pleasant and profitable. She always 
spoke in order, and knew when to end. 

To the imperative duty of visiting absent schol- 
ars, our friend wasalive. She ever preferred look- 
ing after the children of her own class, and would 
thank no one to doit for her. For some time she 
undertook, at particular request, to act as general 
visiter to all the girl’s classes, to which she attend- 
ed with zeal and success so far as it. was practica- 
ble. Those teachers who feel most interested in 
the work, will undoubtedly be the mosé useful. 
The blessing of heaven shall attend every well di- 
rected effort to promote the eternal welfare of our 
fellow-creatures. ‘‘ Whoso is wise and will observe 
these things, even they shall understand the loving 
kindness of the Lord.” ; 

“The writer of this will not stop to inquire to 


He immediately forsook his vicious practices, enga- 
ged in a lucrative employment, and soon raised his 
family from the most abject poverty to a state of 
ease and respectability. He gave much to the sab- 
bath school society, for he said it had been the 
means of saving him from wretchedness in this 
world and eternal misery in the world to come. 

There was a colored boy in this school, about 
twelve years of age, who had never before received 
the least instruction. He soon became a very at- 
tentive scholar, and appeared extremely anxious to 
learn something about heaven and what he should 
do to reach thai land of blessedness. He had for- 
merly habituated himself to the frequent use of, 
profane language; but now he abhorred the idea 
of taking in vain the name of that glorious Being, 
who not only gave him life and continued it to him, 
but also bestowed on him every blessing which he 
enjoyed. Many children became hopefully pious, & 
so great was the change produced by the sabbath 
school, that many began to anticipate a general re- 
formation, which actually occurred a few months 
after. I had, however been absent from the place 
some time, and have not since visited it. 

I write this little sketch merely to show the im- 
portance of instructing children in the things of re- 
ligion, and more particularly the advantage of Sab- 
bath Schvols. Amica RELIGIonts. 




















OBITUARY. 








MRS. ELIZABETH ANDREWS. 
The London Sunday School Magazine forDecem- 


late Mrs. Erizaneta ANpReEws, of Bristol, several 





Superintendant ofthe Female school in this village 
[ Utica paper. 

“ Her punctuality. This was a uniform feature 
\in her conduct. She was not only conscientiously 
| regular in her attendance, but to the hourt of atten- 
dance. Her place was seldom empty, or when obli- 
'ged to be absent, she got it supplied: Hence the 
| superintendents could always calculate on her class 
being attended to. Some teachers suppose that if 
they pay a fine, it amply atones for non-attendance. 
This is poor work. Let it be remembered, that a 
fine is no substitute. Little are such aware of the 
vacuum their conduct occasions, and that the want 


of punctuality putsevery limb of the system out of! what extent the labors of this valuable teacher were 
joint. How any person, who leaves his charge to| successful; because he is aware that the last great 
{run after a popular or favorite preacher, can sit with | day must arrive before such a question can be an- 
profit under him is a parodox. Punctuality begets! swered. We know that‘ in the morning she sowed 
confidence—is highly expedient in every affair and| her seed, and in the evening withheld not her 
situation: but in Sabbath Schools it is of vital impor-| hand,’ looking to God to give the increase. His 
tance; and even piety cannot supply its absence. | benediction was not withheld—numbers were ben- 
Of all the qualities requisite to form a good teacher, | efitted, and many will rise up and call her blessed. 
this is the frst. ‘Those teachers who habitually | May all the children who have shared her pious 10- 
enter school after time, are generally the most dis-| structions, meet her at the right hand of God!” 

posed to leave before time: this is certainly a proof| This excellent teacher and devoted christian, af 
that their hearts are not fixed in the work. The | ter living to adorn the gospel, died supported by ils 
reason why some are pot punctual to time, is simn-| consolations at the age of thirty-four.—Let teachers 
ply for want of management, and because they are| thus fulfill their duties, and live to the glory of their 


not determined on the point. Where there is a will,| Redeemer, that their end may be peace. 
there generally will be @ way.t '- 


























“* Her adherence to method and discipline must 
not be overlooked. Hence her class was geveral- 
ly in good order ;—noise prevented—attention kept! 
up—and obedience obtained: the consequence of| 
her authority & affection combined. Of course all 
her children were not alike attentive, and some gave 
her pain, which she often lamented. For the ob- 
servance of rules, she wasa firm advocate. When 


* See Youth’s Companion, Vol. I. page 79. 











+ “ Except when it was out of her power to be exact, of which 
the superintendents were previously informed. 

$*It is said of the late Rev. Mr.-Brewer, of Stepney, that 
such was his exact observance to time in attending to his ap-. 
pointment, that on one occasion when the clock struck seven, 
and all his brother students were present but him, they pau 
awhile.—Seeing Mr. B. now enter the room, he was thus addres- 
sed, ‘* Sir, the clock has struck, and we were ready to begin; 
but as you were absent, we supposed it was too fast, and there- 
fore waited.”” The clock was actually too fast by some ee 
utes. Some persons have been said to be as regular as clock- 


work, but in the case above, it appears that Mr. Brewer. wa# 
more regular than clock-work! 
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~ the apt and striking image, set forth in the Original. 
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RELIGION. 








—— 
From the: Vermont Chronicle. 
SHORT COMMENT. 


Ps. 32:9. Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, 
which have no understanding : whose mouth must be 
held in with bit and bridle, lest they come near unto 
thee-—The Common Version in this place mars 


The attentive reader is puzzled to see how a “ bit 
and bridle” should be employed, to keep a horse 
from coming near one who is attempting to lead him 
on. If he “ pulls” the horse with the bridle, the ob- 
ject should seem to be to draw him along; and thus 
to bring him, especially if the horse made resistance, 
nearer to himself.—The Original presents to our 
view a horse resisting his master. He will not fol- 
low ; but obstinately hangs back, A ‘* halter” must 
bound upon him—(the words employed in the 
Sriginal seem to have been applied to any sort of 
harness, fitted to lead or guide the horse)—since he 
will not come near his master, to draw him along. 
An old Version of the Psalms, printed at Wittem- 
berg, renders the lastsclause of the verse in nearly 
the same manner; ‘* Cum non approximant ad te.” 
Be not ye like the horse, like the mule, void of understanding; 
With a rein-halter—his own proper harness—he must be gov- 
erhed, since he will not come near thee. 

I need not say a word, to shew how apt this im- 
age is tothe design of the Psalmist. He offers to 
instructus. He warns us to beware of rejecting his 
instructions. He points us tothe horse orthe mule, 
which resists those, who would reduce him to subjec- 
tion; which must be “ halter-broken” and “ pulled” 
about with reins; and says, “‘ Be not ye like him.” 
Cheerfully follow your guide. Knapp. 








MORALITY. 








From the London Chr. Guardian. 
EVILS OF FORTUNE-TELLING. 


A Lady, formerly governess to my children, was 
some years since prevailed upon to have ‘her for- 
tune told.’ It however, proved a most unhappy 
one. The young man to whom she was attached, 
and in whom all her earthly hopes centered, she 
was told ‘‘ would never marry her,” but “‘ would be 
killed by a fall from a horse ;” and what rendered 
the prediction more distressing, he resided ata 
great distance, and.a part of his employment was 
tidiag round the country ; consequently, in addi- 
tion to the painful impression being constantly 
present to her mind, a day’s delay of his letters be- 
yond the period they were. expected, would produce 
the most agonizing suspense and apprehensions. 
Infact the impression became so deep at length, 
that even after the day was fixed for the wedding, 
the could not believe it would ever take place, but 
that the prediction would be verified as a just judg- 
ment upon her. But God, who is “ rich in mercy,” 
after suffering her to be chastised, was better to her 
than her fears. ‘The day arrived, the nuptials were 
celebrated, the spell was broke, and she is now 
comfortably settled. 

Let those then, in similar circumstances to the 
above, repent, cast thems@jyes on the mercy of God, 
and be encouraged. 

Letthose who may be hereafter tempted to ap- 
ly to fortune-tellers, be warned by the above case 
o suffering, which is by no means a singular one, 
- the worst that might be selected for admoni- 
lon. 

Let the ministers of the gospel not think it need- 
€$s or unworthy their sacred functions, occasion- 
ally to denounce the heathenish practice of fortune 
telling, and the criminality of persons seeking to 
know their future destiny by such means: a prac- 
lice which is not confined to the ignorant and illit- 
crate, but resorted to by the middle and higher clas- 
“es, to an extent little suspected $by the clergy in 
general. ‘Thousands put more faith in one commu- 
nication thus made to them, than they do in the 











truths of God’s revelation, a thousand times reitera- 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 
Some time ago, the Duke of Buccleuch, in one of 
his walks, purchased a cow from a person in the 
neighborhood of Dalkeith, and left orders to send it. 
to his place the following morning; according to 
agreement the cow was sent, and the Duke happen- 
ing to be indishabille, and walking in the avenue, 
spied a little fellow ineffectually attempting to drive 
the animal forward to its destination. ‘The boy not 
knowing the Duke, bawled out to him, “ heh, mun, 
come here an gie’s ahan’ wi’ this beast.” The 
Duke saw the mistake, and determined on having 
a joke with the little fellow—pretending therefore 
not to understand him, the Duke walked on slowly, 
the boy still craving his assistance; at last he cries, 
(in a tone of apparent distress) ‘“‘ come here, mun, 
and help us, and as sure’s any thing I’ll gie ye the. 
hauf o’ what I get.” This last solicitation. had the 
desired effect, the Duke went and lent a helping 
hand. ‘“ And now,” said the Duke, as they trudg- 
ed along, ‘‘ how much do you think you'll get for 
this job.” ‘Ou, I dinna ken,” said the boy, ‘ but 
I’m aye shure o’ something, for the folk up by at 
the house are guid to a’ bodies.” As they ap- 
proached the house, the Duke darted from the boy 
and entered by a differentway. He called a ser- 
vant, put a sovereign into his hand, saying, “‘ give 
that to the boy that brought the cow.” ‘The Duke 
returned to the avenue, and was soon rejoined by 
the boy. ‘‘ Well, how much did you get?” said 
the Duke: “ a shilling,” said the boy, ‘and there’s 
the haufo’t t’ye.” ‘* But you surely got more than 
a shilling?” said the Duke. ‘‘ No,” (said the boy 
with the utmost-earnestness) ‘‘as shure’s death 
that’s a’ I got, and d’ye no think it plenty?” “I 
do not,” said the Duke, ‘‘ there must be some mis- 
take,andas I am acquainted with the Duke, if 
you'll retarn with me! think ll get you some 
more.”’—The boy consented-——back they went— 
the Duke rang the bell, and ordered all the servants 
to be assembled. ‘‘ Now,” said the Duke to the 
boy, “point me out the person that gave you the 
shilling.” ‘ It was that chapthere wi’ the white 
apron,” pointing to the butler. The delinquent 
confessed, fell on his knees, and attempted an apol- 
ogy; but the Duke interrupting him, indignantly 
ordered him to give the boy the sovereign and quit 
his service instantly. ‘‘ You have lost,” said the 
Duke, “your shilling, your situation, and your 
character, by your covetousness; learn henceforth 
that honesty is the best policy.” The boy by this 
time recognized his assistant in the person of the 
Duke, and the Duke was so delighted with the ster- 
ling worth and honesty of the boy, that he ordered 
him to be sent to school, kept there and provided 
for at his own expense.—Glasgow Herald. 








NATURAL HISTO VY. 








From Bonaparte’s American Ornithology. 
THE CLIFF SWALLOW. 

A very singular trait distinguishes the migrations 
of this bird. While the European, or white vari- 
ety of the human race is rapidly spreading over 
this continent, from its eastern borders to the most 


swallow advances from the extreme western regions, 


ward, and induces us to conclude that a few more 
summers will find it sporting in the immediate vi- 
cinity, and familiarly established along the Atlan- 
tic shores. 

Like all other North American Swallows, this 
species passes the winter in tropical America, 
whence in the spring it migrates northward, for 
the purpose of breeding. It appears to be merely 


still more northern region. 





ted from the 


pulpit. A PLAIN MAN, 






remote plains beyond the Mississippi, the cliff 


annually invading a new territory farther to the east- 


a spring passenger in the West Indies, remaining 
there only a few days, according to Vieillot, who 
not seing any in the United States, and observing 
some while at sea, in August, in the latitude of 
Nova Scotia, supposed that they propagated ina 
As we have not receiv- 
ed any account of their inhabiting the well explor- 
ed countries around Hudson’s Bay, we are led to 
the conclusion, that the western wilds of the United 


that not until recently. have they ventured within 
the domains of civilized man. Be this as it may, 
they were observed in great numbers, by Major 
Long’s party, near the Rocky Mountains, in the 
month of July; and a few were also seen on the 
banks of the Missouri river. Within ten or twelve 
years they have become familiar in different local- 
ities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c., whence they are 
extending very rapidly, and have recently appeared 
in the western partof New-York. In order to show 
the rapid progress of this little stranger, we quote 
the following passage from Mr. Clinton’s interest- 
ing paper :—'The fulvous swallow first made its ap- 
pearance at Winchel’s tavern, on the high road, 
about five miles south of Whitehall, near lake 
Champlain, and erected its nest under the eaves of 
an out-house, where it was covered by the projec- 
tion of a roof.—This was in 1817, and in this year 
there was but one nest; the second year seven; 
the third twenty-eight; the fourth forty; and in 
1822 there were seventy, and the number has since 
continued to increase. It appeared in 1822 at 
Whitehall, on the 5th of June, and departed on the 
25th of July; and these are the usual periods of its 
arrival and disappearance. 
This active little bird is, like its congenors, al- 
most continually on the wing, and feeds on flies and 
other insects, while performing its erial evolutions, 
their note is different from that of other. swallows, 
and may be well imitated by rubbing a moistened 
cork around in the neck of a bottle. The species 
arrive in the west from the south early in April, 
and immediately begin to construct their symmet- 
rical nests which are perfected by their united and 
industrious efforts. At the dawn of day they com- 
mence their labours, by collecting the necessary 
mud from the borders of the rivers or ponds adja- 
cent, and they persevere in their work until near 
mid-day, when they relinquish, it for some hours, 
and amuse themselves ly sporting in the air, pursu- 
ing insects, &c. As soon as the nest acquires re- 
quisite firmness it is completed, and the female be- 
gins to deposit her eggs. which are four in number, 
white, spotted with dusky brown. ‘The nests are 
extremely friable, and will readily crumble to pie- 
ces. * * * * * * * * 
In unsettied countries these birds select a shel- 
tered situation, under a projecting ledge of rock ; 
and in civilized. districts, they have already evinced 
a predilection for the abodes of man by building 
against the walls of houses, immediately under the 
eaves of the roof, though they have not in the least 
changed their stile of architecture. A nest from 
the latter situation is now before me; it is hemis- 
pherical, five inches wide at its truncated place of 
attachment to the wall, from which it projects six 
inches, and consists exclusively of a mixture of sand 
and clay, lined on the inside with straw and dried 
grass, negligently disposed for the reception of the 
eggs. ‘T'he whole external surface is roughened by 
the projection of the various little pellets of earth 
which compose its substance. The entrance is 
near the top, rounded, projecting, and turning 
downwards, so that the nest may be compared to a 
chemist’s retort, flattened on the side applied to the 
wall, and with the principal part of the neck bro- 
ken off.—So great is the industry of these interest- 
ing little architects, that this massive and commo- 
dious structure is sometimes completed in the 
course of three days. 














MISCELLANY. 








A Happy Death.—The more you are acquaint- 
ed with God while you live, the more willing you 
will be to die to go to him; for death to a child of 
God is nothing else but a resting with God, in whose 
bosom he hath often been by holy meditation when 
he wasalive. Dr. Preston, when he was dying, used 
the words; ‘‘ Blessed be God, though I change my 
place, yet I shall not change my company; for I 
have walked with God while I lived, and now I go 
to rest with God.” Cavamy. 





States have hitherto been their summer resort, and 


Mazim.—Silence is the best remedy for anger. 
If you say nothing, you will have nothing to unsay. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Original Anecdote.—A distinguished civilian 
was lately explaining to his son, a small boy, the 
outlines of Italy, and remarked, as has often been 
done, thatit resembled a man’sboot. ‘‘ Well, sir,” 
said the little fellow, ‘if I live to be a man I'll put 
my foot in it.” —LA— 

Proverbs.—Pardon others often, thyself never. 
It is fraud to borrow what we are not able to pay. 

Speech is the gift of all, but thought of few. 


EDITORIAL. 
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INTERESTING INSTITUTIONS. 
Letter from the Editor abroad to the Editor at home. 
Hartrorp, Cr. Sepr. 17, 1828. 

Dear Sir.—Had I time I might write much in 
praise of the fine country, delightful scenery, and 
beautiful villages through which I have passed; but 
Worcester, Ware, Amherst, and Northampton are 
well known and have been often described. The 
Literary and Benevolent Institutions which I had 
an opportunity of visiting, most attracted my atten- 
tion; of some of these I will give you a brief sketch. 

Amherst College, altho’ the Officers and students, 
were absent, exhibited by its elevated and comman- 
ding location, the structure and neatness of its buil- 
dings, its cleanliness and economical arrangements, 
the results of combined wisdom and prudence. 
The Chapel is beautifully sjtuated between two 
college Halls, and a third Hall is nearly finished. 
The Library, the Cabinet, the fine grove of trees in 
the rear, are such as to invite to study and medita- 
tion, facilitate intellectual improvement, and pro- 
mote health. 

Mount Pleasant Institution is delightfully sitna- 
ted on another eminence, a few rods distant. The 
buildings are spacious and elegant, the dining hall 
is large and airy, the chambers are convenient, and 
the beautiful grove in the rear, containing a large 
gymnastic apparatus, affords a fine range for recre- 
ation. ‘That its discipline is good is evident from 
the fact that the Lads say they “‘live together like 
brothers.” Indeed the government is purely pa- 
rental, and I judge from conversation with the Ma- 
tron, that it is of the most affectionate kind. I 
think I feel grateful toa kind Providence that I was 
enabled to get my son a place in such an excellent 
Institution. 

In Hartford, [ have had an opportunity of visiting 
the Deafand Dumb Asylum. In this my feelings 
were peculiarly interested. I first entered the room 
where Mr. Le Clerc, the deaf and dumb Intructer, 
was eagaged with his class. He handed .ae a slate, 
on which | wrote my name, place of residence, and 

rofession ; and I informed him that I had been to 

Jount Plesant Institution and seen his son there. 
These facts, by signs, he communicated to one 
of his pupils, who wrote them all with a fair hand 
on a large slate before him. He then in the same 
way described the other gentlemen and ladies who 
were in company, and gave us several other speci- 
mens of the improvement of the pupils. 

We then ascended to the room of Mr. Gallaudet, 
where the Rev. Dr. Edwards of Boston, Rev. Mr. 
Spring, and some other gentlemen, were witnessing 
the exercises of his Class. Mr. G. by signs, was 
communicating facts in scripture and profane his- 
tory, which the pupils wrote on their slates as rap- 
idly as any other person could write; such as the fol- 
lowing : “ The children of Israel were led through 
the wilderness by Moses their great law-giver ;” 
‘‘ the Temple at Jerusalem was erected by Solomon, 
King of the Jews” In stating the last fact, he had 
to distinguish a Temple from all other buildings. 
“ America was discovered by Columbus, the great 
navigator.” ‘ The lightning-rod was invented by 
Dr. Franklin, the great philosopher.” In these 
cases he had to distinguish between discovery and 
invention, which is manifestly a very nice distinc- 
tion to be given by signs. But these were correct- 
ly stated by all the class, consisting of 8 or 10, one 
of them a young Lady belonging to Boston. Mr. 
Gallaudet then observed, that he would endeavor to 
communicate a distinct idea by changes of the coun- 
tenance, without the use ofthe arms or fingers. He 
would not promise that he should succeed ; but he 








would make the trial. Mr. G. signified to the 
pupils what he wished to do, which excited a smile 
at its novelty. (He ¢old us that the idea was a 
description of the Judgment of the Great Day.) 
He then folded his arms, stood erect, and by a most 
surprising flexibility of muscles was enabled to com- 
municate his meaning, so that two of the pupils 
wrote the sentence: “In the Day of Judgment, all 
mankind will be assembled, and the righteous and 
wicked will be separated before Christ, the Son of 
God.” After this Mr. G. described to us the pro- 
cess of that kind of instruction, which was pecu- 
liarly gratifying to all the company, but cannot be 
described on paper. 

I had here the mournful pleasure of beholding 
Miss Brace, the deaf, dumb and blind girl, an ac- 
count of whom has been published in the Compan- 
ion. She was indisposed with a cold, and could 
not give us an opportunity of beholding her ingen- 
uity in supplying the defects of sight, hearing and 
speech. One of the company gave her a piece of 
money; but she refused to take it, until the Matron, 
by pressing it to her breast, gave her to understand 
that it was given to her. She then felt her way 
through the Hall, and down a flight of stairs, to a 
contribution-box which is placed in the entry, and 
deposited the money therein. We were informed 
by the Matron that she has the senses of feeling and 
smell very acute; that she can distinguish a hat or 
handkerchief, from other articles of the same kind, 
so as to give each article to the right owner; and 
after having drank a cup of tea, she must have the 
same cup the next time, or she will not receive it. 

This is indeed a most benevolent Institution, 
highly deserving the patronage of the public—and 
I was pleased to hear that several of the pupils were 
supported by funds contributed by the Government 
of Massachusetts. Those of our fellow creatures 
who are so unhappy as to be deaf and dumb, certain- 
ly deserve from us every alleviation in our power to 
bestow; and what can be a greater blessing to them 
than to be enabled to receive instruction and com- 
municate their thoughts to others? Whata loud 
call do these things make upon the gratitude of those 
youth, who are in the enjoyment of all their fac- 
ulties, and are favored with such superior advan- 
tages of instruction and improvement. May they 
be truly grateful to God, diligent in acquiring 
knowledge, and faithful in employing their talents 
in the service of Him who gave them. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

THE “YOUTH’S COMPANION” ON A VISIT. 
Messrs. Wituis & Ranp,—I recently passed 
a fortnight in that part of Haverhill, Ms. which is 
designated by the appellation of “‘ the Rocks.” It 
is a delightful village, situated on the beautifully 
variegated banks of the winding Merrimack. A 
description of its many natural attractions, from 
the purling brook, and boiling spring, to the accliv- 
ous bank, aud lofty, perpendicular pine-covered 
hill, might amuse your readers, but I have not leis- 
ure at present to gratify them. It may pléase them 
to hear that two youthful individuals residing there, 
have expressed a desire to receive their interesting 
paper, and have deposited in my hands a dollar, 
which I gladly transmit to you, Messrs. Editors, for 
that purpose. I fortunately carried with me the tenth 
number, which was perused with eagerness by a 


few, and had its circulation been commensurate 


with its silent influence, I doubt not, but many, 
would have enrolled their names on the list of its 
youthful subscribers. I would take the liberty here 
to recommend to its young patrons, when they make 
an excursion, to take with them a few numbers of 
the Youth’s Companion, and endeavor to extend 
its circulation. ‘I’o compare it to the winged tribe 
ofthis fair creation, it isa bird of delicately variegated 
and attractive plumage, and should warble its sweet 
instructive strains, in every city, town and village 
in ourcountry. Carry it with you, then, my young 
friends, and may the fascinating melody of its ele- 
vating notes, ravish many a heart, and fix their 
wayward thoughts forever, on Him who notices the 
fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our 


heads. A Moruer. 
Charlestowon, Sept. 1828. 











POETRY. 








———— 
THE WIND. 

“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh,nor whither 
it goeth.”” 

It sports on the billows, 
It sweeps o’er the isles, 
Where the rock eagle pillows, 
Where the lowly ant toils; 
Its gusts through the forests are heard from afar, 
As the rush of the mighty—embattled for war. 
Where the strong castle towers, 
Where peeps the low shed, 
Where droop the last flowers, 
Where Autumn leaves spread, 
It searches the lowly—the proud turret shakes; 
It bends the weak bramble—the lofty oak breaks, 
Where lone ruin saddens, 
It howls through the gloom; 
Where the tall guide-board gladdens, 
It whirls through the broom;— 
It sounds thro’ our dwellings yet noone canscan it; 
It enters each crevice—yet no one can span it. 
I joy when it rages * 
Through space unconfined: 
Like the harp it assuages 
The gloom ofthe mind: 
It comes o’er my soul, like the pure voice of truth, 
Or the sweet lullaby—in the morn of my youth. 
But Oh! where it dwelleth, 
Or whither it goes— 
Who is there that telleth, 
What wisdom disclose? 
With him are its treasures, who guides as they roll 
The stars in their course round the uttermost pole. 
And still where it Listeth 
It blows loud and strong, 
No power resisteth— 
It passes along,— 
O’er rocks, hills & mountains—thro’ valley & glen, 
O’er seas, lakes and fountains—thro’ brake, moor 
and fen. E. 


eo 
COURAGE, 

Lightning was in hiseye. His step was firm, 
But-stealthy as a tiger’s, and his limbs 
Stirr’d like the springing steel. His left hand held 
The instrument of death, and on his breast 
Th’ msignia of his deadly trade were cross’d. 
Look! he has mark’d his victim, and his form 
Stoops to akeener gaze. On—-step by step! 
Near—and still nearer ! It will answer now ! 
Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 
And stands a giant. Dreadfully minute 
His deadly preparation—all is done ! 
A moment—a keen flash !—and to the ground 
Falls the unconscious—robin !—Hail! brave man! 


SQ=— 

FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 

Faith, Hope, and Love, were questioned what 
they thought 

Of future bliss, by pure religion taught. 
Now Faith, believed it firmly to be true, 
.And Hope, expected so to find it too ; 
Love answer’d, smiling, with a generous glow, 


“* Believe, expect? I kngy it to be so.” 


“ O, that they were wise.’’—Moses. 
Collect thy wand’ring thoughts, vain man, 
And look into the grave, 
Number thy days, they’re but a span, 
_ And try thy soul to save. 
The prophets have already gone— 
“Thy fathers, where are they 7” 
They slumber in the silent tomb, 
And moulder back to clay. 
Thy days, like theirs, are few and short, 
Uncertain is thy breath ; 
Soon thou must lie and be forgot, 
In the cold arms of death. 
Arise! prepare to meet thy God— 
This work no more delay ; 
Be wise; for narrow is the road, 
That leads to endless day. 





